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Ir has sometimes been supposed, that the portion 
of the globe inhabited b the Antediluvians was 
submerged at the time of the Deluge by internal 
convulsions, and that it now lies at the bottom of the 
Pacific ocean. One reason assigned for this supposi- 
tion is, that amid all the Antediluvian fossil remains 
every where to be found, no human bones have been 
discovered. But, after no little reflection on the sub- 
ject, we are forced to the conclusion that they must 
have inhabited central Asia. The garden of Eden 
was situated thereabouts, and it is not at all probable 
that when man was expelled thence, he would journey 
a great distance to find a place for settlement. Having 
once settled, it is further probable that, although, from 
the increase of population, the settlement would be 
extended, yet the spot first settled would continue as 
a kind of centre to the rest. We repeat it then, that 
the Antediluvians most probably inhabited central 
Asia. 

The language of that portion of our race has been a 
subject of much speculation. Some have supposed it 
was the Hebrew, some the Chaldean, and some the 
Chinese. But whoever reflects at all upon the subject, 
must be convinced that it was neither one nor another: 
in fine, that it was no language at present known. 
The continual changes occurring in language make it 
very different at different periods. Some terms become 
obsolete; new terms are invented ; modes of expression 
become more intricate and refined; and, above all, 
words, phrases, and sentences are adopted from one 
language into another: insomuch that it is altogether 
unlikely that there is a language in existence at the 
present day such as the confusion of tongues at 
Babel made it, much less such as was spoken by 
Adam. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that 


times, either in relation to rites or morals. It appears, 
however, that the distinction was made between clean 
and unclean beasts, &c. prior to the Flood; also, that 
animal sacrifices were offered, and that too without 
recorded direction to that effect. Under these circum- 
stances, one would be somewhat inclined to infer, that 
animal food was used. This however is not material 
to us, seeing its use was expressly authorized after the 
Deluge. 

Again: it has been thought by some, that the Ante- 
diluvians must have brought the art of ship-building to 
great perfection, or Noah could never have constructed 
such an ark as he did. But, from the very account of 
the building of the ark, we should suppose the contrary. 
It appears that he was directed in its construction by 
God himself, even to the very pitching of it within 
and without; which seems almost like any thing 
rather than a prior acquaintance, by Noah and the 
Antediluvians, with ship-building. The probability 
is, that they knew nothing about the subject, and that 
they had nothing to do with commerce, forming, as 
they did, but one great and compact community. 

But after all our conjectures ; after all the allegories 
of heathen mythology, and all the hints derivable from 
history, sacred and profane, very little can be learned 
respecting Antediluvian times. The sum of the 
matter is, that those first inhabitants of the earth lived 
to a vast age; that all spoke the same language ; that 
they made no small progress in civilization; that they 
became extremely wicked; and that they went on 
“eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, till the Flood came, and swept them all away.” 
This most famed of all events in the annals of the 
world, we will consider at some length. 

“God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And it repented 


the substratum of the Hebrew, Chaldean, and Chi-| the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it 


nese languages, is essentially the same as was that | grieved him at his heart. 


of the primitive language. 


And the Lord said, I will 


The reasons for this | destroy man, whom I have created, from the face of 


supposition will be given when we treat on those | the earth; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, 


languages. 

Time was evidently divided by the Antediluvians 
into weeks, months, and years. he Sabbath appears 
to have been instituted at the termination of the crea- 
tion, which would divide it into weeks. From the 
dates given in the account of the Flood, it seems that 
the division into months was in use, and that there 
were twelve of them reckoned to a year. The account 
of the ages of the Antediluvians, shows that the divi- 
sion into years was in practice. But it is supposed 
that the Antediluvian year was but 360 days, and that, 
at the time of the Deluge, the motion of the sun was 
altered, by which the year became longer by five days 
and nearly six hours. That such a change had heen 
made, was noticed by most of the ancient philoso- 
phers.* In consequence of this change, the various 
postdiluvian nations, in process of time, found it ne- 
cessary to alter their reckoning. 

It has been generally supposed that the Antediluvians 
ate no animal food. The foundation for this supposition 
is, that no permission to eat it appears to have been 
given till aher the Deluge; whereas, express permis- 
sion was given to eat vegetable food. But it should 
be recollected, that very little is said respecting those 





and the fowls of the air: for it repenteth me that I have 
/made them. But Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord. Noah was a just man, and perfect in his gene- 
rations ; and Noah walked with God.” He was the 
son of Lamech, and was of the ninth generation from 
Adam. At the age of five hundred years, he is men- 
tioned as having had three sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. “ And God said unto Noah, the end of all 
flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them. And behold I will destroy 
them with the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood: rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is 
the fashion which thou shalt make it of: The length 
of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, [four hundred 
and fifty feet, ] the breadth of it fifty cubits, [seventy-five 
feet,] and the height of it thirty cubits, [forty-five feet.] 
A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit 
[eighteen inches] shalt thou finish it above; and the 
door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof: with 
lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 


* See Plutarch de Placit. Philos. lib. ii. c. 8, lib. iii: ¢. 12, lib. 
v. c.18; Plato Polit. p. 174, 175, 269, 200, 271; and Laertius im 
vit, Anaxagor. lib. ix. seg. 32. 
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And benold 1, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of 
life. from under heaven; and every thing that is in the 

earth shall die. But with thee will I establish my 
covenant; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and 
thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 
And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with 
thee; they shall be male and female. And take thou 
unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it to thee ; and it shall be food for thee and for 
them. Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens, the male and his female ; of fowls also of the 
air by sevens, the male and his female. And Noah 
did according unto all that the Lord commanded 
him.” 

Six hundred years had rolled over his patriarchal 
head; the ark was completed; himself and family, 
and all the designated beasts, and creeping things, and 
for wls of the air, were safely within the ark; when lo! 

“all the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened.” [Forty 
days the rain came down in torrents; “ the waters 
increased, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted up 
above the earth, and went upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; 
and all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upw ard,” above 
the summit of the loftiest mountain “ did the waters 
prevail,” insomuch that there was not a foothold left 
for man or beast on the face of the earth. ‘“ And every 
living substance was destroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and the 
creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven: and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the 
earth a hundred and fifty days.’ 

It was about the first of aniecaloet. Anno Mundi 
1656, that the Deluge began. Five long months was 
the ark with its inmates floating on the world of 
waters; till at length, by their gradual subsiding, it 
rested, about the first of April, A. M. 1657, on the 
mountains of Ararat, supposed by soine to be the 
Gordyzan hills, which separate Armenia from Meso- 
Pm ‘tamia ; and by others, the hills beyond Bactria, north 

India. Forty days after this, Noah opened the 
wi duaea of the ark, and sent out a raven, which went 
to and fro until the earth was dry. He also sent forth 
a dove, to see if the waters were abated; which, 
finding no place to rest, on account of the general 
prevalence of the waters still, returned to the ark, and 
was taken in by Noah. Seven days afterwards, he 
sent her forth again. In the evening, she returned 
with an olive leaf in her beak. Still he remained in 
the ark. Seven days after this, he sent her forth again, 
but, finding resting places sufficient, she returned no 
more. Yet Noah continued in the ark till the earth 
was well dried. About the tenth of November, A. M. 
1657, which was a year and ten days from the time 
Noah had entered the ark, God commanded him to 
leave it, together with his family, and the various 
living creatures that were with him; which he accord- 
ingly did. In testimony of his gratitude to his almighty 
Preserver, he erected an altar, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offer- 
ings thereon. God then made a covenant with Noah 
and his sons, that he would no more cut off all flesh, 
or destroy the earth by a Deluge; of which he made 
the rainbow the token. 

In our next, we shall consider some objections urged 
against the reality of this historical event, the Deluge; 
and also present some corroborative evidences of it. 
Our object in this department of our work, is to give 
the true history of the world. Of course, we must 
give what we deem to be so. If we are met by ob- 
jections in our progress, we must obviate them, and 
give our evidence 
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THE CARACAL, OR SIYA-GUSH. 


“Toucan the Caracal resembles the lynx in size, in 
the formation of the body, and the aspect of the head ; 
and though like that animal it seems to have the 
peculiar and almost singular characteristic of a stripe 
of black hair at the extremity of the ears; I do not 
scruple, nevertheless, from their disagreement i in other 
respects, to treat of them as animals of different 
species. 

‘The Caracal is not spotted like the lynx; it has hair 
rougher and shorter; its tail is larger, and of a uniform 
colour; its snout is more elongated ; in appearance it 
is less mild, and in disposition it is fiereer. ‘The lynx 
is an inhabitant of the cold, or at most of the tem- 
perate regions; the Caracal is only found in the hot 
countries ; and it is as much from their difference in 
disposition and climate that I have judged them to be 
of two different species, as from the inspection and 
comparison of the animals themselves. 

“The Caracal, which is the lynx of the ancients, is 
common in Barbary, in Arabia, and in the southern 
half of Asia, and in all those countries which are 
inhabited by the lion, the panther, and the leopard; 
like them it depends on prey for its subsistence ; but, 
unlike them, from its inferior size, its inferior strength, 
to procure that prey it has muc h difficulty. Hardly, 
indeed, has it aught to subsist on but what the more 
potent carnivorous animals are disposed to leave for it. 
It follows the lion, who, when the immediate cravings 
of his appetite are gratified, is of a disposition alto- 
gether unhostile. From the refuse of what this noble 
animal has devoured, the Caracal frequently enjoys a 
comfortable meal. When, however, he is left to his 
own powers for support, he attacks hares, rabbits, and 
birds ; of the latter he is exceedingly fond, and. will 
pursue them with astonishing swiftness to the tops of 
the tallest trees. 

* The Caracal is somewhat larger than a fox, and 
much fiercer and stronger. It has been known to 
attack, tear in pieces, and destroy in a few minutes, a 
large dog, who, fighting for his life, defended himself 
with all his strength. It is very difficult to tame this 
animal; yet if taken when very young, and afterwards 
reared with care, some affirm that it may be trained to 
the chase, to which it is by nature inclined, and in 
which it is sure to succeed, provided it is not let loose 
but against such animals as are its inferiors, and unable 
to resist it. Should it be a service of danger, with 
every expression of “a rd it declines it. It is 
stated that in India they make use of this animal to 
take hares, rabbits, and even large birds, all of which it 
surprises, and seizes with singular address and facility. 
It is, however, doubtful whether the C varacal is ever 
thus employ ed. In captivity it is extremely sulky, and 
growls fiercely whenever it is noticed.’ 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
HISTORY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
(Continued. ] 

Robert Bylot, in 1615, proceeded about half a degree 
further north, and, in the following year, embarked 
with Baffin, to examine the sea lying north and west 
of Davis’ Strait. In this voyage, one of the most 
remarkable and important ever accomplished in the 
same quarter of the globe, they traced the west coast 
of Greenland up Davis’ Strait, as far as the northern 
extremity of the sea now named after Baflin; then, 
turning to the westward, they followed it round, and 
descended the opposite shores to the south, passing, in 
their way, several large openings, which they neglected 
to examine, apparently assuming them to be merely 
Sounds. 

Luke Fox followed in 1631, and explored Hudson’s 
Bay ; and, in 1608, Zachariah Gillam was sent out by 
Prince Rupert, to examine the same quarter; and the 
results of this voyage appear to have led to the forma- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

No further attempts were made on the western coast 
of America, until the unfortunate voyage of Knight, 
Barlow, and Vaughan, in 1719, on the part of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, in search of “ the Strait of Anian, 
in order to discover gold, &ec. to the northward ;” 
when, of two ships that were sent out, neither returned. 

John Seroggs was sent in search of them in 1722, 
but he returned without accomplishing any thing of 
the smallest note. 

In 1737, a similarly unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Arthur Dobbs, who afterwards prevailed on the 
government to betenslens two vessels for this service, 
under the orders of Captain Middleton, who left Eng- 
land in 1741, and wintered in Churchill River; and, 
in the summer of 1742, proceeded up Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Welcome to Wager River, and sailed round 
what is called Repulse Bay. The oifer by Parliament, 
in 1743, of a reward of 20,0001. to whomsoever of 
His Majesty’s subjects should discover a North-West 
Passage through Hudson’s Strait, seemed to evince 
that the public opinion still remained decidedly in 
favour of its practicability. A subscription of 10,0001. 
was entered into, and two ships were sent out in 1746, 
under Captains Moor and Smith, who merely, however, 
ascertained that Wager River was a deep bay or inlet. 

On the failure of this expedition, the public ardour 
seems to have been somewhat damped ; and for nearly 
thirty years, no attempt at northern discov ery by sea 
was made, either by the government or by private in- 
dividuals ; but, in 1772, Samuel Hearne accomplished 
a land- -journey from the Prince of Wales’s Fort, Hud- 
son’s Bay, to the - rmination of the Copper-mine River, 
in the Arctic See 

About the same . time, the question of the practica- 
bility of approaching the North Pole was revived by 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, who presented to the 
Royal Society a series of papers on the subject, which 
indueed the President and Council to apply to the 

Karl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to obtain His Majesty’s sanction for the fitting out an 
expedition for that service. The proposal meeting 
with the countenance of His Majesty, two ships, the 
Race-horse and the Carcase bombs, were equipped 
accordingly ; the former under the orders of Captain 
Constantine John Phipps, (afterwards Lord Mulgrave, ) 
who was appointed commander of the expedition; the 
latter under those of Captain Skeffincton Lutwidge. 
They sailed from the Nore on the 10th of June, 1773, 
and on the evening of the 27th, reached the latitude of 
the south part of Spitzbergen. On the fifth of July, 
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might pass through. ‘The ice was examined from east 
to west for above ten degrees, but without success; 
and Captain Phipps now “ began to conceive that the 
ice was one compact, impenetrable body.” After re- 
peated further attempts, the ships were beset in the 
ice, Which soon began to press it fast, being, in many 
places, foreed higher than the main-yard, by the 
squeezing together of the pieces. With the assistance 
of the wind “they were at length extricated; and, the 
season being now far advanced, they returned home. 

The ill suecess of this attempt did not cause the 
hopes of discovering a northern navigable communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, to 
be abandoned. The Act of Parliament granting the 
reward of 20,000/. was altered so as to include His 
Majesty’s ships, and to extend the condition of a pass- 
age through Hudson’s Bay, to that of every northern 
passage; and a sum of 5,000/. was also awarded to an 
ship that approached within one degree of the North 
Pole. 

In 1776, Lieutenant Pickersgill was sent in the brig 
Lion, to examine the western shores of Baffin’s Bay ; 
but the result was unsuccessful. 

In the following year the same vessel was despatehed, 
under Lieutenant Walter Y oung, on a similar service, 
and also to examine the practicability of a passage into 
the Pacific, in the hope of meeting Captain Cook, who 
was expected to be about that time engaged in attempt- 
ing to pass from the Pacifie into the Atlantic; but he 
returned without having accomplished any thing. 

The narrative of Hearne, whose journey down the 
Copper-mine River to the Arctic Sea we have already 
mentioned, was long regarded with mistrust; but a 
similar expedition, undertaken by Alexander Macken- 
zie, in 1789, in which he descended the river that now 
bears Itis name, and reached the Arctic Ocean con- 
siderably to the westward of the point at which Hearne 
arrived, served to give a stronger appearance of truth 
to this latter traveller’s statements, and, by proving the 
existence of a sea to the north of America, to increase 
the probability of a North-West Passage. But the 
long and disastrous war which soon afterwards con- 
vulsed the whole of Europe, directed the skill and 
resources of the nation into another channel, and put 
an effectual stop to the progress of northern discovery. 


2XPEDITIONS OF CAPTAINS ROSS AND BUCHAN. 


No sooner, however, had peace been restored, than 
the attention of the British government was ‘again 
drawn to this long-agitated question. ‘The pos sibility 
of effecting a North-West Passage, became once 
more a fruitful source of debate, and was discussed 
with a keenness, and a regard to the results of former 
experience in estimating the probability of its success, 
that had rarely been evinced before. The reasors 
assigned in its favour were many and cogent. A per- 
petual current setting down from the northward, along 
the eastern shores of America and the western coast 
of Greenland, was said to afford a strong presumption, 
that between Davis’ Strait and the Great Polar Basin, 
there was an uninterrupted communication. The vast 
quantities of drift-wood floated down by this current, 
whose appearance frequently indicated that it had 
recently been in a growing state, and in a warmer 
climate, and whose substance denoted the produce of 
milder latitudes, was adduced as another powerful 
argument to the same effect. A third, on which equal 
stress was laid, was derived from the fact, well known 
to those engaged in the Greenland fisheries, that whales 
which had been harpooned in the Spitzbergen Seas. 
and Davis’ Strait, have been caught in the Pacific 
Ocean, on the western coast of America. The general 
trend ng of the northern coust of that continent, as 
‘indicated by the three points then known, Icy Cape, 


they fell in with the main body of the ice, w hich | and the mouths of the Mackenzie and Copper-mine 
stretches across from Spitzbergen to Greenland, and | Rivers; the testimony of the native Indian maps ; and 


commenced: looking for an opening by which they 


the occurrence, in Greenland, of a species of heath 
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which had never been found in America; were all ,and the Trent, of 2494 tons, by Lieutenant John 
regarded as additional grounds of the same supposition. | Franklin, for the Polar route. 


The disappearance of a large quantity of ice from 
the Arctic Regions, and the removal of the icy barrier 
which was supposed to have, for four centuries, blocked 
up the eastern coast of Greenland, seemed to present 
an opportunity peculiarly favourable for the resumption 
of those labours which had been interrupted only by 
the political disturbances of Europe. It was resolved, 
therefore, that two distinct expeditions should be fitted 
out and despatched; the one to proceed up Davis’ 
Strait, for a considerable distance to the northward, 
and then, rounding the north-east point of the continent 
of America, to hold a westerly course, with the view 
of reaching Behring’s Strait ; the other, to proceed in 
a direction as due north as might be found practicable, 
through the Spitzbergen Seas, and, in the event of 
finding an open Polar Basin, to pass across the Pole, 
and make for Behring’s Strait also. 

Accordingly, four merchant-ships were hired and 
commissioned for this purpose; two of which, the 
Isabella, of 385 tons, commanded by Captain John 
Ross, and the Alexander, of 2524 tons, by Lieutenant 
William Edward Parry, were destined for the North- 
West Passage; and the remaining two, the Dorothea, 
of 382 tons, commanded by Captain David Buchan, 


These vessels, having been most completely repaired 
|and strengthened, so as to enable them the better 1 
| resist the pressure of the ice, and having been fitted 
| with stores of every description for two years, dropped 
down the river on the 18th of April, 1818, and started 
for their respective destinations, with the most sanguine 
anticipations of success on the part of all on board, 
}and with a confident expectation of obtaining the 
reward which the munificence of Parliament held out 
to them, in the event of a fortunate issue. Nor were 
the hopes of the public less eager; for never had ap 
expedition departed from our shores, for the discovery 
of a northern communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, fitted out on so extensive a scale, or so 
completely equipped in every respect. 
Early, however, in the month of October, the expe- 
dition under Captain Buchan had returned unsuccess- 
|ful. The ships under his command had proceeded to 
about latitude 80° 30, when they were overtaken by 
| a tremendous gale, which drove them direct into the 
|ice, and so disabled the Dorothea, as to render it 
necessary for her to be sent home; and, as she was 
| deemed unsafe to proceed alone, the 7'rent was obliged 
} to accompany her. 


ee aN 


SAILING THROUGH THE ICE, 


The issue of the expedition under Captain Ross 
was less disastrous. The ships left Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Isles, on the 30th of April, and, passing Cape 
Farewell at a considerable distance to the south, fell 
in with the first iceberg on the 26th of May. Enter- 
ing Davis’ Strait about midway between its opposite 
shores, they found the ice more abundant as they 
advanced; and their progress was soon impeded by 
firm masses of this substance, which compelled them to 


seek a course nearer to the eastern coast. The naviga- 
tion now became remarkably intricate and dangerous ; 


and some idea of the difficulties attendant upon it may 


be formed from the above copy of a sketch made by | 


DESCRIBED BY CAPTAIN ROSS. 


| Captain Ross, which represents a remarkable passage 
'throngh the ice on the 16th of June. Nevertheless, 
these obstacles were all surmounted by the skill and 
perseverance of our enterprising navigators ; and on the 
17th they reached W aygat Island, where the observatory 
and instruments were landed, and several observations 
|made. I’rom hence, they continued coasting to the 
| northward ; and when in latitude 75° 54’, were sur- 
| prised to observe a party of Esquimaux approaching 
the ships over the ice, as they had passed the limits 
of what had been usually considered the inhabited part 











of Greenland. 
[ To be continued.) 
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BENJAMIN B. PRICHARD, THE MAMMOTH MAN. 


WE would recommend to those who are accustomed | error. They will there see an American who bids 
to look with contempt on every cis-Atlantic production, | fair to rival, and indeed to excel, that most famous ot 
to devote a few moments to a visit to the American | all the great men of the old world, Daniel Lambert 
Museum where they will at once be convinced of their | himself. In the same room they wil! also see the body 
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of a tree larger, we presume, than many of the trans- 
Atlantic dw ellings. But more of this vegetable mam- 
moth at another time ; our object» now is to describe 
the Kentucky Giant. 

3enjamin B. Prichard was 43 years of age on the 
5th instant. His height is not remarkable, though quite 
passable, being 6 feet 2 inches without shoes. His 
present weight is 520 pounds; size round the breast, 

5 feet 10 inches; round the abdomen, 6 feet 6 inches. 
. giving us the last named dimensions, he remarked, 
that he supposed he was larger still, but that even this 
was larger than he wanted to be. He is still growing 
and, for aught we know, will yet be as large as an 
elephant. At any rate, we advise those who think 
that every thing depreciates in America, to suspend 
judgment a few years, and then they will be better 
able to form a correct opinion. And we further advise 
such of them as are in this country to make all due 
speed home again, lest they become infected with the 
deteriorating qualities of our hemisphere. 

Mr. Prichard was born in Harford county, Mary- 
land; but at an early period of his life, removed with 
his parents to Mount Sterling, Montgomery county, 
Kentucky. He was bred to the occupation of a stone- 
mason, in which he was engaged a number of years. 
At the age of 23, he had attained his natural size, 
weighing about 225 pounds ; and being then more than 
6 feet in height, must have been extremely well propor- 
tioned, and is said to have been a very handsome man. 
In reply to a question put to him on one of our visits, 
whether he had ever been married, he replied, “ No; 
I have never had that bad luck. Being very handsome 
when I was young, the girls made sueh a fuss about 
me, that I concluded I would let them all go.” Being, 
however, still single, he is happy to receive a visit 
from the ladies at any time, whenever it may suit their 
convenience to call. 

At the age of about 23, his extraordinary increase in 
size began ; in consequence of which, he adopted a 
vegetable diet, but this only served to accelerate his 
growth, so that he at length resumed his former mode 
of living. He is however very abstemious, and takes 
daily exercise. His health has all along been excellent. 
In consequence of his extreme corpulency, he is under 
the necessity of sleeping with his head considerably 
elevated ; and during the night he is frequently 
awakened by an attendant, to prevent suffocation. The 
hero of our story is mere of the real hero than the reader 
may at first suppose. He witnessed the tragic scene 
of Frenchtown, at the river Raisin. He was a private 
under Gen. Winchester on that occasion. He belonged 
to the 5th, or Col. Lewis’s regiment, to Maj. Graves’s 
battalion, and to Capt. Williams’s company, half of 
which company were slaughtered. It was here that 
the Indians in the British service set fire to the build- 
ing containing the American wounded, and thus, in 
true savage style, burnt them alive! Prichard was 
among the favoured portion of our forces that were 
made prisoners, and marched nearly 300 miles to Fort 
George, where he suffered great hardships and priva- 
tions; but through the interposition of some benevolent 
individuals, he was at length released on parole, and 
made his way back to Kentucky on foot. 

Mr. Prichard is a very pleasant, agreeable individual, 
easy of access, communicative, and open-hearted. His 
conversation is frequently enlivened by sallies of plea- 
santry, a speciinen or two of which we have given in 
the foregoing description. He is therefore worth hear- 
ing as well as seeing; and those who have not yet 
paid him a visit, would do well to improve their op- 
portuaity of doing it while he remains in town. 

Mr. Prichard does not at present contemplate a visit 


to Europe, though we could almost wish he did; for 


Wwe are persuaded that were they of the old world 
but once to see him, whatever they may think of our 
lions and tigers, they would be persuaded that on the 
score of men, we are even with them, 
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NEPTUNE.—Coneluded. 


Tne cut above represents the Ruler of the Waves 
in an attitude and condition somewhat different froin 
the one in our last. He is supported by two winged 
sea-horses. One of his feet is placed on the back of 
one of the horses, the other on the head of a dolphin 
between the horses, which, by intertwining their tails, 
form a kind of pillow, the ends of which being opened 
and spread, form a seat for his Marine Majesty. In his 
left hand he holds as usual his trident. 

‘“ Neptune and Apollo, by Jupiter’s command, were 
forced to serve Laomedon, in building the w alls cf 
Troy, because he and some other gods had plotted 
against Jupiter. Then he took Amphitrite to wife, 
who refused a long time to hearken to his courtship; 
but at last, by the assistance of a dolphin, and by the 
power of flattery, he gained her. ‘To recompense this 
kindness, the dolphin was placed among the stars, 
and made a constellation. Amphitrite had two other 
names ; Salacia, so called from salum, the sea, or the 

salt water, towards the lower part and bottom of the 
sea; and Venilia, from reniendo, because the sea goes 
and comes with the tide, or ebhs and flows by turns. 

“ During the. Trojan war, Neptune was once sitting 
on a woody mountain-top, in the isle of Samos, and 
looking from afar at the combat. He was very angry 
at Jupiter because he suffered the Trojans to be victo- 
rious. Descending from the mountain, which trembled 
under his feet, he made three steps forward, and with 
the fourth he was in Aege, where, in the deep of the 
sea, was his palace. There he mounted his chariot, 
and drove in so rapid a course over the waves, that the 
brazen axle of his chariot remained untouched by the 
water. All the hosts of the sea rose to hail their king, 
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and the waves on both sides of the chariot fell back in 
awful respect. 

“ Neptune was esteemed the president over horse- 
races. At his altar in the Circus at Rome, games 
w ere instituted, in which they represented the ancient 

Zomans by violence carrying away the Sabine women. 
2% altar was under ground, and sacrifices were offered 

» him by the name of Consus, the god of counsel; 
w whieh for the most part ought to be given privately ; 
and therefore the god Consus was worshipped in an 
obscure and private place. The solemn games Con- 
sualia, celebrated in the month of March, were insti- 
tuted in honour of Neptune. At the same time, the 
horses left working, and the mules were adorned with 
garlands of flowers, Hence it also happens, that the 
chariot of Neptune is drawn by hippocampi, or sea- 
horses, as well as sometimes by dolphins. 

‘ Poetic as well as plastic art does indeed represent 
the king of the waters in a similar majesty with Jupi- 
ter ; but still the expression of power and sublimity 
always appears subordinate in the former. It is not 
that quiet, eminent power which commands with the 
brow of the eye, which clears up the sky with a smile, 
and which is but seldom prompted to grow angry, 
because it is in the least degree restrained. On the 
contrary, with Neptune, the expression of anger and 
wrath is prevailing. He chides the winds, w hich, at 
the instigation of Juno, had ruffled the waves of the 
sea without his consent; and his expressive ‘ 
ego /’* with which he threatens and overawes them, 


~ 
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has, even in modern times, been frequently recurred | 


to by plastic art, with the view of exhibiting his | 
character in an appropriate representation.” 


NTIQUITIES. 





ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
{Continued} 

Ir is now our business to discover in which of these 
it actually did happen; which being discovered, and | 
eight years added thereto, will give the precise period 
of the foundation of the Tultecan empire, which arose 
from the ruins of Amaguemecan or Anahuac. It could 
not have been in the first period, for this would fall on 
the sixth year after Votan’s arrival at Rome, nor in 
the second, for if ninety years, the duration of Ama- 
guemecan, be added to two hundred and thirty-three, 
on which the year one flint falls, these added together 
would make three hundred and twenty-three years, and 
as Votan was at Rome in two hundred and ninety-one, 
the colony would thereby be dated thirty-two years 
before his arrival there; which is not satisfactory for 

many obvious reasons. 

From hence it may be concluded that the true epoch 
of the fall of Amaguemecan, and the consequent per- 
egrination of the Tultecas or Chichimecas, is that in 
which the Mexican year one flint corresponds with 
the year one hundred and eighty-one before Christ, be- 
cause, if the ninety years assigned as the duration of 
Amaguemecan be added thereto, they will make two 
hundred and seventy-one. The result therefore is, 
that the date of the colony will be two hundred years 
after Votan’s arrival, or six years before the first Punic 
war; the decree of the recal by the Carthagenians 
will appear to have been promulgated thirty-eight 
years before the second war commenced, thirty-one | 
years before the third war broke out, and thirty-four 
years before the destruction of Carthage. 

The continual wars waged by Carthage during this 
interval against the Romans and Numidians, deprived 
it of any opportunity of avenging the affront of its re- 
jected decree, and chastising the disobedience of its 
American subjects. 

Boturini concurs with this epoch; he was well ac- 
quainted with the figures, symbols, characters, songs, 
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aud manuscripts of the Indian authors, and in the Tub 
tecan history he found that above a hundred years 
before Christ, they had observed in their ancient 
country Huehuetlapallan the excess of nearly six 
hours in the solar, over the civil year, which they re- 
gulated by adding an intefcalary day to every fourth 
year. 

Claviger speaking of the idol Quetz: ieoatl (a name 
signifying a snake covered with feathers) the god of 
the air, says, the Mexicans believed this deity had 
been the chief priest of Tula, the capital of Tulteca, 
and that he was of a white complexion, tall, and cor- 
pulent, with a broad forehead, large eyes, long black 
hair, and a thick beard; a man of austere and exem- 
plary life, clothed in long garments from a sense of 
modesty, of a most gentle and prudent disposition, 
which showed itself in the laws he enacted for the 
good of the people ; added to which, he was very expert 
in the arts of melting metals, and of polishing precious 
stones, which he taught the Tultecas. 

Tescatlipoca, the god of providence, or more correct- 
ly speaking the providence of god, or god in our ac- 
ceptation, being desirous of withdrawing Quetzalccatl 
from Tula, appeared to him under the form of an old 
man, stating it was the will of the gods that he should 
go to the kingdom of Tlapalla to obtain immortality ; ; 
he then gave him a certain liquor to drink, which he 
had no sooner swailowed, than he felt so anxious a 
| desire to repair thither, that he set out immediately, 
accompanied by many of his subjects. Passing by 
Cholula he was detained by the inhabitants, who con- 
ferred the government upon him, which he retained 
for twenty years; being still resolved upon continuing 
his journey to Tlapalla (which Clavigero supposes to 
be an imaginary place ) and having proceeded as far as 
the province of Coatzacoalco, he despatched four noble 
youths who attended him, to acquaint the Cholultecas 
that he would afterwards return and render them happy. 

Doctor Liguenza believes this Quetzalcoatl was the 
apostle Saint Thomas, who preached the gospel to 
them, and he maintains this position with much learn- 
ing in a work mentioned by Betancourt, and doctor 
Eguiara in the Biblioteca Mexicana, among others, 
supports a similar opinion. This work was unfortu- 
nately lost through the negligence of his heirs; he 
therein drew a comparison between the name which 
Saint Thomas bore, viz. Didymus, signifying twin, 
and Queizale oatl, compounded ‘of the words Quetzalli 
a precious stone, and Coatl twin, a precious twin. 

This agrees admirably well with the time fixed in 
the narrative of Boturini, which mentions a regulation 
of the calendar to have taken place at Huehuetlapal- 
lan, upwards of a hundred years before the kingdom 
of Amaaguemecan was destroyed. If this epoch be 
adopted, it will be obvious that there was ample time 
for the kingdom of Tulteca to become well established 
after its foundation in the year eight reed, agreeing 
with one hundred and seventy- four ears before C hrist, 
so that it had already existed more than two hundred 
vears before Saint Thomas announced the gospel to 
that people. 

The kingdom of Tlapallan was not an imaginary one 
as Clavigero supposed, and the route taken by Quet- 

zalcoat] from Cholula to Coatzacoalco, in the absence 
of all other proofs, is sufficient to show that it was not 
| situated to the northward of Mexico, but to the south 
east. 

Huehuetlapallan is a compound name of two words, 
Huehue, old, and Tlapallan, and it seems the Tultecas 
prefixed the adjective to distinguish it from three other 
places which they founded in the districts of their 
| new kingdom, to perpetuate their attachment to their 
| ancient country, and their grief at being expelled from 

the same; whence it arose that the place which for- 
merly had the simple name of Tlapallan. was after- 
wards denominated Huehuetlapallan; at ,east so says 

‘Torquemada. 
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Such, without doubt, was the name which anciently 
distinguished the Palencian city, and this supposition 
is strengthened by a report, quoted by Clavigero and 
other authors, that the Mexicans were driven from 
their city of Axtlan, as were the Acolhuans from Te- 
oacoluacan ; for these people lived in different cities, 
each governed by its own chief or cacique, although 
subject to the sovereign of Amaguemecan, and like 
him, driven from their domains. 

The origin of the Tulteca nation hitherto unknown, 
has now been proved ; they were Chichimecas or Nag- 
autlacas like the others, but so much exceeding them 
in stature, that there were some of gigantic size among 
them ; they obtained the name of Tultecas from ex- 
celling in manufactures and arts, particularly that of 
working in gold and silver: ‘Torquemada says, the 


-word 'Tultecas means excellent artist; their language 


and method of reckoning time were similar to the 
Mexicans. 

Not less clearly has it been ascertained that the 
founder of the Tultecan empire was Achcauhtzin, eldest 
son of Hamacatzin last king of Amaguemecan, from 
whom his brother Xoloth, chief of the remainder of 
the Chichemecas, separated. But Achcauhtzin must 
have died during their eight years’ wandering, for 
Torquemada affirms that Chalchuhtlanextzin, who 
was probably his son, was the first king of Tula known 
in history. 

The difficulties that have excited so much discussion 
among writers as to the origin of these nations, the 
place whence they came, and the time of their migra- 
tion, are now surmounted, the incongruities which 
have operated as a barrier against ascertaining the 
beginning of their history are reconciled, and the ana- 
chronisms which they occasioned are exposed and 
rectified. 

[To be continued.} 
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THE ICEBERG.—By J. O. RockweE tt. 


*T was night—our anchored vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea; 

And still as heaven the waters kept, 
And golden bright—as he 

The setting sun went sinking slow 
Beneath the eternal wave; 

And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 
Over the monarch’s grave. 


There was no motion of the air 
To raise the sleeper’s tress, 
And no wave-building winds were there, 
On ocean's loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 
With such an equal hue, 
That vainly strove the ’wildered eye 
To part their gold and blue. 


And ne’er a ripple of the sea 
Came on our steady gaze, 

Save when some timorous fish stole out 
To bathe in the woven blaze,— 

When, flouting in the light that played 
All over the resting main, 

He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 
To his deep, blue home again. 


Yet, while we gazed, that sunny eve, 
Across the twinkling deep, 

A form came ploughing the golden wave, 
And rending its holy sleep; 

It blushed bright red, while growing on 
Our fixed, half-fearful gaze ; 

But it wandered down, with its glow of light 
And its robe of sunny rays 


It seemed like molten silver, thrown 
Together in floating flame; 
And as we looked, we named it, then, 
The fount whence all colours came: 
There were rainbows furled with a careless grace, 
And tbe brightest red that glows; 
The purple amethyst there had place, 
And the hues of a full blown rose, 
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| stereotyped, they will be reprinted and sent. 
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And the vivid green, as the sun-lit grass 
Where the pleasant rain hath been ; 

And the ideal hues, that, thought-like, pass 
Through the minds of fanciful men; 

They beamed full clear—and that form moved on, 
Like one from a burning grave; 

And we dared not think it a real thing, 
But for the rustling wave. 


The sun just lingered in our view, 
From the burning edge of ocean, 
When by our bark that bright one passed 
With a deep, disturbing motion: 
The far down waters shrank away 
With a gurgling rush upheaving, 
And the lifted waves grew pale and sad, 
Their mother’s bosom leaving. 


Yet, as it passed our bending stern, 
In its throne-like glory going, 

It crushed on a hidden rock, and turned 
Like an empire’s overthrowing. 

The uptorn waves rolled hoar,—and, huge, 
The far-thrown undulations 

Swelled out in the sun’s last, lingering smile, 
And fell like battling nations. 





; = COMPANIES. 

‘ In relation to companies, an agent writes us as follows :— 

In reference to company business I would simply say, that 
many, seeing the deduction prices, will not subscribe at the price 
of single subscribers, because there are company deductions; 
and not being able to form a company, they will not subscribe 
atall. I think, therefore, if the deductions were entirely stricken 
out, it would be better both for you and the agents. The price of 
the work to single subscribers, certainly no one can complain of.” 

We shall follow our agent’s advice in this instance. Experi- 
ence is the best regulator of business; and as this shows that 
the deductions under consideration are an injury to our publica- 
tion, we shall make said deductions no longer. All, therefore, 
who hereafter subscribe for the present or a future volume must 
pay $1.50. 





xr POSTAGE. 

We have several times stated, that if letters were sent to us 
with postage unpaid, we should deduct the amount from the 
subscription payment, and forward so many the less numbers 
of the Magazine. We are now reducing the rule to practice; 
so that those to whom it is applicable will understand why they 
receive no more numbers. 


} Zz PUBLIC CAUTION. 

We authorize no one ¢o sell the Magazine in numbers, or in 
portions large or small. We furnish no one with numbers for 
this purpose. We require the names of individuals in all cases 
as subscribers, in order to their being supplied. Should any one. 
therefore, ofler any numbers for sale, the public are given to un- 
derstand that there is some dishonesty in the transaction, and 
they are accordingly requested to note the individual concerned, 
for future recognition. 








Zt AGENTS WANTED. 

We can still employ a large number of agents in obtaining 
subscribers for the Magazine. None however need apply for 
agencies but such as can give satisfactory reference as to cha- 
racter. 





CARRIERS WANTED. | 
_Wanted, several faithful, active men, to distribute the Maga- 
zine in this city. 
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One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in advance. 
Should an order for the Magazine be received unaccompanied 
by advance payment, one number will be sent showing our 
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them not on hand at the time, but that, as the numbers are all 





